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THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF 
LITERARY HISTORY* 



BY BBANDEB MATTHEWS 



It is now ten years since Professor Seligman published 
his acute and brilliant essay setting forth exactly what 
the economic interpretation of history really is. He made 
it plain that " the chief considerations in human progress 
are the social considerations " and that " the most impor- 
tant factor in social change is the economic factor." There 
are other considerations, of course ; and there is no warrant 
for the attempt to explain all history in economic terms 
alone. 

" The rise, the progress and the decay of nations have been largely due 
to changes in the economic relations, internal and external, of the social 
groups, even though the facility with which mankind has availed itself 
of this economic environment has been the product of intellectual and 
moral forces. . . . So long as the body is not held everywhere in complete 
subjection to the soul, so long as the struggle for wealth does not every- 
where give way to the struggle for virtue, the social structure and the 
fundamental relations between social classes will be largely shaped by these 
overmastering influences, which, whether we approve or deplore them, still 
form so great a part of the content of life." 

Underlying many, if not supporting most of the signifi- 
cant events in human history we can find, if we seek it dili- 
gently, an economic explanation, even though other ex- 
planations may be more apparent at first sight. A ma- 
jority of the mighty movements of mankind and of the 
salient struggles of the race, the stalwart efforts for free- 
dom and for expansion, including not a few of those which 
may seem to be purely political, or intellectual, or even 
religious, have also an economic basis; they are to be ex- 
plained as due in part at least to the eternal desire of every 
human being to better himself, to heap up worldly goods, to 
keep a roof over his head and to secure himself against 
hunger. Attention has been called to the economic factors 

* Presidential Address delivered before the Modern Language Association, 
December, 1910. 
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which helped to bring about the American Revolution and 
the Civil War, as well as the French Revolution and the 
Boer War, and which can be traced also in the Spanish 
Inquisition, in the Crusades, and even in the expansion of 
Christianity. One devoted student of Homer has dwelt on 
the advantages possessed by Mycenae and Troy as trading 
sites ; and he has ventured to suggest an economic explana- 
tion for the Greek expedition against Priam's capital. 
Perhaps the siege of Troy must be ascribed to the unwill- 
ingness of the seafaring merchants of Achaia to pay ex- 
orbitant tolls to the holders of the fastness which com- 
manded the most convenient route for commerce. 

Professor Seligman is clear in his warning that we must 
not put too heavy a burden on the theory he has expounded 
so skilfully and so candidly. The economic interpretation 
of history, correctly understood, does not claim that every 
phenomenon of human life in general or of social life in 
particular is to be explained on economic grounds. " Few 
writers would trace the different manifestations of language, 
or even of art, primarily to economic conditions." And 
yet there can be no rich and ample development of any art 
unless the economic conditions are favorable. These con- 
ditions may not be the direct cause of this development, but 
if they do not exist it cannot take place. A distinguished 
British art critic has asserted that the luxuriance of Tudor 
architecture is due directly to the introduction of root crops 
into England. That is to say, the turnip enabled the sheep- 
farmers to carry their cattle through the winter; and as 
the climate of the British Isles favors sheep-raising, the 
creation of a winter food-supply immediately made possible 
the expansion of the wool trade, whereby large fortunes 
were soon accumulated, the surplus being expended prompt- 
ly in stately and sumptuous residences for the men thus 
enriched. 

In political science the search for the fundamental eco- 
nomic causes of important events has resulted in an en- 
largement and a reinvigoration of historic study ; and there 
is cause for surprise that a method so fertile has not been 
more frequently applied to history of the several arts, and 
more especially to that of the art of letters. Perhaps one 
reason for the general neglect to utilize a suggestive method 
is to be found in the fact that the theory of the domination 
of every epoch by its great men, as set forth strenuously 
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by Carlyle in his " Heroes and Hero Worship " and now 
thoroughly discredited by modern historical science, has still 
an undeniable validity in the several arts. It may be that 
the American Revolution would have run its course success- 
fully even if Washington had never been born, and that the 
Civil War would have ended as it did even if Lincoln had 
died at its beginning; but English literature would be very 
different if there had been no Shakespeare and French lit- 
erature would be very different if there had been no Moliere. 
History may be able to get along without its great men, but 
literature lives by its masters alone. It is only what they 
are. These mighty figures are so salient and so significant, 
they dwarf the lesser writers so overwhelmingly, that most 
histories of literature are content to be a bede roll of great 
authors. 

Tbis is unfortunate, since it gives us a deficient concep- 
tion of literary development. The bistory of any literature 
ought to be something more than a chronological collection 
of biographical criticisms of its authors, major and minor, 
with only casual consideration of the movements of this 
literature as a whole. No one has yet written an entirely 
satisfactory history of English literature, showing its suc- 
cessive stages and the series of influences which determined 
its growth. With all its defects, Taine's stimulating book 
comes nearest to attaining this ideal, — although we shall 
probably find it more completely realized in M. Jusserand's 
monumental work when that is at last achieved. Indeed, we 
have no handbook of English literature worthy of compari- 
son with M. Lanson's school text-book of French literature 
in which the biographies of authors are relegated to foot- 
notes, leaving the text free for fuller treatment of the lit- 
erature of France as it unrolls itself through the ages. 

The concentration of the historians of literature upon 
biography, pure and simple, has led them to neglect the 
economic interpretation and to give only inadequate con- 
sideration to the legal and political interpretation. Indeed, 
these three aspects are closely related ; and all three of them 
demand a more searching investigation than they have yet 
received. No historian of English literature has brought 
out the intimate connection which may exist between pub- 
lic life and authorship, as Gaston Boissier set it forth in 
his illuminating studies of the Latin men of letters in the 
early days of the Roman Empire. Of course every chron- 
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icier of English literature has been forced to record the 
result of the closing of the London theatres by the Puritans, 
just as every chronicler of French literature has had to note 
the injurious restraint caused by the selfish autocracy of 
Louis XIV and of Napoleon. But there are a host of less 
obvious influences exerted from time to time in one litera- 
ture or another by the political situation, by the inadequacy 
of the legal protection afforded to literary property, and 
by the economic conditions of the period which have not 
been adequately analyzed by any historian of any modern 
literature. 

Perhaps there may be profit in pointing out a few of 
the obscurities which might be cleared up by scholars who 
shall investigate these cognate influences upon literary ex- 
pansion. For example, it would be instructive if some one 
should consider carefully to what extent the comparative 
literary sterility of these United States in the middle years 
of the nineteenth century, when we were abounding in 
energy, was due to the absence of an international copy- 
right law whereby our native writers were exposed to an 
unfair competition with the venders of stolen goods. It 
would be useful also if some competent authority attempted 
to gauge the effect of a similar legal deficiency on the Eng- 
lish drama of the same period, and to indicate how much 
of the sudden expansion of the novel in Great Britain must 
be ascribed to the fact that it did not pay to write original 
plays in English because the theatrical managers could take 
French plays for nothing. And we should like to know 
how much of the abundant productivity of the French drama 
was due to the secure position of the Society of Dramatic 
Authors, a trade-union organized by Beaumarchais and re- 
organized by Scribe early in the nineteenth century, where- 
by it was made more profitable for a man of letters in 
France to compose plays than to compose novels. There 
would be benefit also in an inquiry into the question whether 
the high literary quality of the French drama of this epoch, 
far higher than that of the drama in any other language, 
was the indirect result of the support of the Theatre 
Frangais by the Government as a national museum for 
dramatic masterpieces. 

To quote from Professor Seligman's monograph once 
more: 
" The existence of man depends upon his ability to sustain himself; the 
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economic life is, therefore, the fundamental condition of all life. To eco- 
nomic causes, therefore, must he traced in last instance those transformations 
in the structure of society which themselves condition the relations of social 
classes and the manifestations of social life." 

Just as armies are said to advance on their bellies, since 
they can never get too far ahead of the supply-train, so the 
arts can flourish only as the means of the people may per- 
mit. Feuerbach's famous phrase, " Man is what he eats," 
does not cover the whole truth about life, yet an artist can- 
not create beauty unless he eats. Food is a condition prece- 
dent to literature. A starving man is not likely to set him- 
self down to compose an epic ; and a bard is better fitted to 
chant the high deeds of heroes after the descendants of 
these worthies have given him bed and board. The literary 
laborer is worthy of his hire, and without a living wage he 
cannot ply his trade. In the past he has needed a patron 
or a pension, and in the present he needs popularity or 
private means. Martial once wrote out a recipe for making 
great poets : ' ' Pay them well ; where there is a Maecenas 
there will be a Horace and a Vergil also." And Napoleon 
voiced an opinion not dissimilar in a letter, written from 
Berlin in 1806, in which he protested against the poverty 
of the lyrics sung at the Opera in honor of his victories: 
" Complaints are made that we have no literature; this is 
the fault of the Minister of the Interior." 

There are four motives which may inspire an author to 
do his best, — the desire to accomplish an immediate pur- 
pose, the impulse for self-expression, the lust for fame, and 
the necessity for money. Sometimes they are all combined, 
although many of the greatest writers, Shakespeare for 
one and Moliere for another, seem to have cared little or 
nothing for the good opinion of posterity. The impulse for 
self-expression and the desire to accomplish an immediate 
purpose are both potent, but neither is as insistent and 
as inexorable as the necessity for money. In every country 
and in every age men of genius have been tempted to ad- 
venture themselves in that form of literature which hap- 
pened then and there to be most popular and, therefore, 
most likely to be profitable. This is what accounts for the 
richness of the drama in England under Queen Elizabeth, 
for the vogue of the essay under Queen Anne and her suc- 
cessors, and for the immense expansion of the novel under 
Queen Victoria. 
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Dr. Johnson went so far as to assert that a man was a 
fool who wrote from any other motive than the need of 
cash. This is a characteristically" false utterance; and it 
is discredited by the significant fact that the piece of John- 
son's own prose which has the most savor is his letter to 
Chesterfield, for which he was not paid and in which he was 
distilling his rancor, — in other words, expressing himself 
without ulterior purpose. Yet this saying of his may sug- 
gest a reason for the neglect which has befallen nearly all 
of Johnson's work. He wrote for pay, and he could not 
expect posterity to take pleasure in perusing what he had 
not taken pleasure in composing. In this twentieth century 
of ours Johnson occupies a very singular position in lit- 
erature, since he now survives, not by what he wrote him- 
self, but almost altogether by what another man wrote about 
him. Few readers there are to-day for Johnson, although 
there are many for Boswell who did not write primarily 
for money. The burly and narrow-minded doctor may have 
had an insolent liking for his biographer, but he never sus- 
pected that the little Scotsman was a subtler and more 
delicate artist in portraiture than he was himself. Lowell 
did not put the case too strongly when he declared that 
" Boswell is quite as unique as Shakespeare." 

That the need for money has not been always the over- 
mastering motive is made evident by the long list of au- 
thors, ancient and modern, who were not men of letters by 
profession, whose writings are by-products of their other 
activities, who wrote without any expectation of pay; and 
took pen in hand, either inspired by the impulse for self- 
expression, like AVordsworth and Musset, or moved to ac- 
complish an immediate purpose, like Franklin and Voltaire. 
Franklin never wrote for money and he never published a 
book; his works consist only of occasional pamphlets, and 
probably nothing would more surprise him to-day than the 
fact that he now holds an honored place as a man of letters. 
Voltaire was a shrewd money-maker, a singularly adroit man 
of affairs; but only a small proportion of his large fortune 
was earned by his pen. Franklin and Voltaire were men 
of affairs who carried literature as a side-line. 

As M. Beljame has stated the case in his admirable dis- 
cussion of the relations of the public and the men of letters 
in England in the eighteenth century : 

"So long as education is the privilege of a chosen few, so long as the 
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taste for and the habit of reading are not spread abroad in a fair pro- 
portion of society, it is clear that writers can find in the sales of their 
works only an uncertain and insufficient resource." 

Literature as a profession, as a calling which shall support 
its man, is possible only after the earlier aristocratic or- 
ganization has broadened into a more democratic condition, 
and after the appreciation of letters has ceased to be the 
privilege only of the few. So long as the narrower aristo- 
cratic organization endures, the man of letters cannot rely 
on his pen for support. He needs a Maecenas; he begs for 
pensions; he hucksters his dedications. He may believe 
that poetry is his vocation, but he feels the need of an 
avocation to keep a roof over his head. 

So it is that until the growth of a middle class, and the 
extension of education combine to make the structure of 
society more democratic and to supply at last a reading 
public large enough to reward the author's labor, literature 
can be little more than the accompaniment of its creator's 
other activities. Shakespeare and Moliere were actors. 
Fielding was a police magistrate and Scott was a sheriff. 
Burns was a gauger and Wordsworth a stamp-distributer. 
Hawthorne had places in the revenue and in the consular 
services. Longfellow and Lowell were college professors. 
And it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that in the mid- 
years of the nineteenth century a large proportion of New 
England writers were able to support themselves only be- 
cause they were competent also to practise the allied art of 
the lecturer. The lyceum system, as it was called, was long 
the mainstay of American literature. One man of letters 
used to declare that he lectured for fame, — f-a-m-b, — Fifty 
And My Expenses. 

Only by his annual vagrancy as a lecturer was the frugal 
Emerson able to bring up his family. He was not blind to 
the inconveniences of the procedure, and in his journal he 
recorded that it seemed to him tantamount to this : 

" 111 bet you fifty dollars a day for three weeks that you will not leave 
your library and wade, and freeze, and ride, and run, and suffer all manner 
of indignities, and stand up for an hour each night reading in a hall; and 
I answer, ' I'll bet I will.' I do it and win the nine hundred dollars." 

And yet, whatever its inconveniences and its indignities, the 
lyceum system marks an economic advance; it made pos- 
sible an appeal to the public as a whole. And as it en- 
abled the lecturer to rely on his fellow citizens, so it forced 
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him to rub shoulders with them and to widen his own out- 
look on life ; it was fundamentally anti-aristocratic. 

The lyceum system in America provided the economic 
possibility which permitted Emerson to support himself 
without sacrifice of character. The lack of an equivalent 
economic possibility in England is responsible for the piti- 
ful waste of the large genius of Dryden. M. Beljame has 
made it clear that under the Restoration there was really 
no public for an author to rely on. There was the corrupt 
court, there was a petty coterie of self-styled wits ; and that 
was all. For books there was little or no sale, although 
there were casual profits from fulsome dedications to noble 
patrons. As a result there is little vitality in the literature 
of the Restoration, little validity. And Dryden, a man of 
noble endowment, had to make a living by composing broad 
comedies, to tickle the jaded courtiers, a form of literature 
for which, as he confessed frankly, he was not naturally 
gifted. 

Dryden was born out of time, either too late or too early. 
His work would be larger and richer had he been a younger 
contemporary of Shakespeare, expressing himself amply 
in the full tragic form which Shakespeare transmitted to 
those who followed him. It would have been more sponta- 
neous had he been a contemporary of Pope or of Scott or 
of Tennyson. Even in Pope's time, separated from Dry- 
den's by so brief a span, there had come into existence a 
reading public to whom a poet could appeal. In the preface 
to the " Dunciad," Pope prided himself on the fact that he 
had never held office or received a pension or any gift from 
queen or minister. 

" But (thanks to Homer) since I live and thrive, 
Indebted to no Prince or Peer alive." 

And having gained nine thousand pounds by his trans- 
lation, he felt independent enough to dedicate the long- 
expected book, not to any noble patron who would pay 
liberally for the honor, but to his fellow author Congreve. 

In the century that intervened between Pope and Byron, 
the reading public kept on expanding and the publishing 
trade established itself solidly. The economic conditions of 
authorship were thereby immeasurably improved; and it 
would be interesting to speculate on the enrichment of Eng- 
lish poetry by the natural outflowering of Dryden 's genius, 
which might have taken place if the author of " Absalom 
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and Achitophel " had been born a contemporary of the au- 
thor of " English Bards and Scotch Reviewers." Scott, 
at the same time, and Tennyson a half-century later, won 
large rewards by a direct appeal to the broadening body 
of readers; and yet who would be so bold as to suggest 
that Dryden was inferior to either of these popular poets 
in masculine vigor or in intellectual power? 

In Dryden 's day literature had not yet become a pro- 
fession, since a profession cannot be said to exist until it 
can support its professionals. Indeed, the final difference 
between the professional and the amateur is that the latter 
is willing to work for nothing, whereas the former demands 
his day's wages. Bayes, the hero of the " Rehearsal " (in 
which Dryden was satirized ) , revealed himself as an amateur 
when he cried: " For what care I for money? I write for 
Fame and Reputation." And Byron stood forth a pro- 
fessional when he persisted in raising his rate of payment 
at the very time when he was insisting on Murray's treat- 
ing him as a nobleman. The professional man of letters may 
be known by his respect for a check on the bank, — for what 
Lowell aptly described as " that species of literature which 
has the supreme art of conveying the most pleasure in the 
least space." 

Although the unfortunate economic condition of literature 
in his day especially affected Dryden, who felt himself 
forced to compose comedies of a doubtful decency, the au- 
thor of " All for Love " is far from being alone in the 
history of English literature in this lack of adjustment be- 
tween the work for which he was intended by native gift 
and the task to which he turned perforce to earn his liv- 
ing. As Dryden wrote comedies against the grain, so in 
their day Greene and Peele wrote plays of a more primitive 
type, although neither of them had the instinctive faculty 
of the born playwright. Marlowe, of the mighty line, was 
essentially an epic poet, and it is by main strength that he 
built his cumbrous pieces. Peele and Greene were essential- 
ly lyric poets, feeling feebly after a dramatic formula which 
was ever eluding their grasp. Both Greene and Peele were 
turned aside from the true expression of their genius by 
the ready pay of the playhouse, which then gave better 
wages than could elsewhere be had. 

Later examples are abundant and significant. For in- 
stance, Steele and Addison elaborated the delightful eight- 
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eenth-century essay with its easy briskness and its playful 
social satire; and Goldsmith, in his turn, found the form 
ready to his hand and exactly suited to his special gift. 
But because this airy and graceful essay had an enduring 
popularity and because it brought in a prompt reward in 
cash, it was attempted by the ponderous Dr. Johnson, who 
was wholly devoid of the natural lightness, the intangible 
charm, and the allusive felicity which the essay demanded. 

In the nineteenth century the vogue of the essay was suc- 
ceeded by the vogue of the novel, which was attempted by 
not a few as little fitted for fiction as Johnson was for the 
essay. Brougham and Motley and Froude severally adven- 
tured themselves in fiction. Perhaps it is not fanciful to 
suggest that it was the desire for popularity and for the 
pecuniary reward that fiction then proffered abundantly 
which lured George Eliot into novel- writing rather than any 
native impulse to story-writing. Her labored narratives, 
rich as they are in insight into humanity, lack spontaneity; 
they are the result of her intelligence primarily; they are 
built by obvious effort. If the economic conditions of lit- 
erature in the nineteenth century had been different, it is 
unlikely that Mary Ann Evans would ever have attempted 
fiction. And Charles Reade, who liked to think of himself 
as a more original novelist than George Eliot, used to assert 
that he had been intended by nature for a dramatist, and 
that he had been forced into novel-writing by bad laws. 
Quite possibly Augier and the younger Dumas, had they 
written in English, might have felt the same legal oppres- 
sion, coercing them to give up the drama for prose-fiction. 

Novels may be written for money, but history must be 
a labor of love. Now and again, most unexpectedly, a his- 
torical work happens to hit the public fancy and to bring 
to its surprised author an unexpected reward for his toil. 
But this is only a happy accident, most infrequent; and 
the historian can count himself fortunate if he has not to 
pay out of his own pocket for the publication of his work. 
As Rivarol said, " There are virtues that one can practise 
only when one is rich, ' ' and the writing of history is one of 
these virtues. Macaulay toiled long in India, that he might 
accumulate the modest fortune which would give him leisure 
to undertake the researches that were to sustain his his- 
tory. Gibbon and Prescott and Parkman were lucky in in- 
heriting the sufficient estates which enabled them to live 
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laborious days without taking thought of the morrow. In- 
deed, it must be admitted that here is one of the best de- 
fences of inherited wealth that in every generation a few 
picked men are set free for unremunerative investigations 
not otherwise likely to be undertaken. 

While history is thus seen to be more or less dependent 
on special economic conditions, its close ally, oratory, is 
dependent rather on political conditions. In the last an- 
alysis, oratory is the art of persuasion; it is lifeless and 
juiceless when the speaker has not set his heart upon in- 
fluencing those he is addressing. It is impossible where 
there is no free speech. In fact, it can flourish only in a 
free people, and it stiffens into academic emptiness when- 
ever the citizen is muzzled. It ceased in Greece as soon as 
the tyrants substituted their rule for the large freedom of 
the commonwealth. It froze into formality in Rome as soon 
as the Empire was erected on the ruins of the Republic. 
It developed healthily in Great Britain and in the United 
States as the people came to take political power into their 
own hands. In Prance, under the monarchy, it could flour- 
ish only in the pulpit within the narrow limitations of the 
Lenten sermon and of the funeral discourse; and as a re- 
sult the orators of the Revolution, after they had achieved 
the right to speak out, had no models to keep them from 
artificiality and from pedantry. They lacked the experience 
of actual debate which trains for directness and for sin- 
cerity. 

Just as the full development of oratory is dependent upon 
political conditions, so the ample expansion of the drama is 
dependent on social conditions. "When Longfellow declared 
that the country is lyric and the town dramatic he had jn 
mind probably the fact that the lyric poet deals with nature, 
whereas the dramatic poet deals with human nature. The 
lyric poet may live in rural solitude, chanting his own 
emotions at his own sweet will. The dramatic poet has 
to dwell with the throng that he may gain intimate knowl- 
edge of the varied types of humanity he needs to people his 
plays. But he is compelled to the city by another fact, — 
the fact that only where men are massed together can the 
frequent audiences be found which alone can support the 
theatre. The drama is a function of the crowd; and it is 
impossible in a village community where the inhabitants 
are scattered over the distant hillsides. It can flourish only 
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in the densely populated cities, where all sorts and condi- 
tions of men are packed together, restless and energetic. 
No dramatist ever had a chance to develop except in an 
urban community where the actual theatre provided him 
with the means of practising his art. If any man born with 
the instinctive faculty of playmaking, the essential drama- 
turgic quality, chanced to grow to maturity in a purely rural 
environment he must have been driven forth to a city, or 
else from sheer lack of opportunity he must have failed to 
accomplish what he vaguely desired. In the remote village 
a mute inglorious Milton might perchance develop into an 
enamored architect of airy rhyme, but a Shakespeare would 
be doomed to remain mute and inglorious. 

The drama, being dependent on the mass of men, being a 
function of the crowd, has never been aristocratic, as cer- 
tain of the other forms of literary art may have been now 
and again. The drama is, indeed, the only art which is in- 
herently and inevitably democratic, since the playwright 
cannot appeal to a coterie of the cultivated only or to a 
clique of dilettants. It is the playwright's duty, as it is 
his pleasure also, to move men in the mass, to appeal to 
them as fellow human beings only, to strive to ascertain 
the greatest common denominator of the throng. To say 
this is to suggest that the drama is likely to gain steadily 
in power, now that the chief nations of the modern world 
are organized at last upon a democratic basis. And the 
prediction may be ventured also that if the rising tide of 
socialism ever succeeds in overwhelming democracy and in 
substituting collective effort for personal endeavor, the 
drama will be the first art to suffer, since it exists primarily 
to set forth the struggle of individual wills and the clash 
of contending desires. 

Literature cannot help being more or less aristocratic in 
its tone when the man of letters must look for his living to 
a pension from a monarch or to a guerdon from a noble 
patron. Literature becomes democratic inevitably when the 
man of letters is released from this servitude to a social 
superior and when he finds himself free to appeal for sup- 
port to the public as a whole. Economic and political and 
legal conditions need to be taken into account by all his- 
torians of literature, ancient and modern. " While his ap- 
pearance at a particular moment appears to us a matter of 
chance, the great man influences society only when society 
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is ready for him." So Professor Seligman has asserted, 
adding the apt command that " if society is not ready for 
him he is called not a great man, but a visionary or a 
failure. ' ' 

He who possesses the potentiality of becoming one of the 
great men of literature may be born out of time or he may 
be born out of place. For the full expansion of his genius 
he needs the fit moment and the fit environment, and with- 
out the one or the other he may be crushed and maimed. 
And yet if he has the affluent largeness of true genius, he 
is likely to have also the shrewd common sense of the man 
of affairs. He will have the gift of making the best of 
things as they chance to be without whining and without 
revolt. He will rise superior to circumstances either be- 
cause he is supple enough to adapt himself to them or 
because he is strong enough to conquer them, turning into 
a stepping-stone the obstacle which weaker creatures would 
find only a stumbling-block. 

Bbakder Matthews. 
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